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valleys to Portland, while another runs along the coast to San
Francisco.
Of the waterways of the United States, the Panama Canal,
although it does not lie within the country itself, is at the present
time one of the most important. By it a shorter route has been
opened up from the eastern ports of Canada and the United States
to the whole of the western seaboard of North and South America,
to China and Japan, and to Australasia. The United Kingdom
and other maritime countries of Europe may also benefit as far as
trade with the west of America is concerned, but the extent to
which the older routes will ultimately be affected depends upon a
variety of circumstances, not all of which are geographical.
The freight carried along the coasts, or upon the inland waterways
of the United States, as it has increased in amount, has at the
same'time become more specialized in character. On the Atlantic
seaboard there is a great movement of coal from the New Jersey
terminals and other coal ports farther south to various parts of
the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. Ice is sent to the
southern cities by boat, while crude petroleum from Texas, and
phosphates from Florida and South Carolina, go north to be refined.
On the Great Lakes, traffic has grown fast and the amount of freight
shipped from their ports in 1916 was about five times as great
as the amount shipped in 1889, while the net tonnage of vessels
passing through the " Soo" Canals is now several times that
of the vessels going by Suez. Iron ore moves eastward from Lakes
Superior and Michigan to Lake Erie, while coal is sent in the opposite
direction. Grain is shipped to ports on the Atlantic seaboard from
Duluth, Superior, and Milwaukee, going by way of the Erie Canal.
On the Mississippi, the most important article of freight is coal
from the Pittsburg region to the cities lower down the river. But,
while the movement of coal on the Mississippi has increased, that of
most other articles has decreased, and this decrease is true, not only
for the Mississippi, but for practically all other rivers and canals
in the States. For example, the Erie Canal, which connects the
Great Lakes with the magnificent waterway of the Hudson, carried
in 1906 only one-half of the freight that it carried twenty-five years
previously. This canal has, however, been reconstructed. For-
merly it could only accommodate barges carrying not more than
240 tons of freight, but in its remodelled form ^each lock holds